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3F Galleries, Jorge B.Vargas Museum 
Roxas Ave., U.P. Diliman, Quezon City 
Lisluntil July8 ©981-8500 loc. 4024 
4Dvargasmuseurn@gmail.com 

Drawing Lines 

Lopez Museum & Library 

G/F, Benpres Building 

Exchange Road cor. Meralco Avenue 

Ortigas Center, Pasig City 

SRuntil July 8 ©631-2417 

4Dlmmpasig@gmail.com 

Bodegones. Kitchen Pictures 

Galeriya Bangko Sentral ng Pilipinas 
Roxas Blvd., Pasay City 
Sluntil July 9 

6 Decades of A.G. Austria 

Bulwagang Juan Luna and 
Pasilyo Guillermo Tolentino 
Cultural Center of the Philippines 
jjSuntil July 10 ©832-1125 loc. 1504 
4Dccp.exhibits@gmail.com 

Encounters by Eugene Cubillo 

Galerie Anna, SM Megamall 
EDSA corner Julia Vargas Ave. 
Mandaluyong City 
uDuntil July 13 ©470-2511 

There by Gary Custodio 

Ysobel Art Gallery, Serendra Piazza 
Me Kinley Parkway, Fort Bonifacio 
Global City, Taguig City 
Sluntil July 13 ©0928-5071117 

mark.sancheztiongco@gmail.com 

Alien: Life by Miles Fabonan 

Galeria Duemila 

210 Loring St., Pasay City 

Sluntil July 16 

Four Songs from Oz 

Dragon Gallery 
2/FYuchengco Museum 
RCBC Plaza, Makati City 
Sluntil July 23 ©889-1234 

4Ddragongallery@yuchengcomuseum.org 

Ayala Museum 

Makati Ave. cor. De La Rosa St. 
Greenbelt Park, Makati City 

• Paper Art Workshop with JV 
Calanoc SlJuly 23 (fees apply) 

• Recent Works: Ronson Culibrina 

Sluntil July 18 

• Bookmaking and Illustration 
Workshop for Kids 

SlJuly 17 & 24 (fees apply) 
©754-8288 

4Dhello@ayalamuseum.org 

4Deducation@ayalamuseum.org 

Japanese Design Today 
100 Exhibition 

Metropolitan Museum of Manila 
BSP Complex, A. Mabini St. 

Roxas Blvd., Pasay City 

Sluntil Aug. 19 ©8116156 to 58 

4Darts@jfmo.org.ph 


Ex-vice mayor, 2 high-ranking cops 
get life for kidnap-slay 



The accused (standing from left) Entrolizo, Pateo, Carungcong, 
De Leon, Exequiel and Penelope Cautiver. 


A Pasay City judge sentenced on 
July 1 a former vice mayor of Cavite 
and two former police officials to 
life in prison for kidnapping and 
killing a retired pilot and his driver 
in 2008. 

Judge Eugenio de la Cruz of 
Regional Trial Court Branch 117 
found former Dasmarinas, Cavite 
vice mayor Victor Carungcong; 
spouses former Chief Inspectors 
Exequiel and Penelope Cautiver; 
Alejandrito Estroliso and Mariano 
de Leon guilty of kidnapping with 
double murder. 

At the time of the crime, Exequiel 
was the training director of the 
Special Action Force School in Sta. 
Rosa, Laguna. 

Another co-respondent, former 
Police Officer 1 Reniel Abogado, 
also of the SAF, was at large until he 
was killed in a shootout with police 
officers in Quezon City in 2014. 

State witness former POl Ric 
Selga, De Leon’s security, testified 
that Carungcong ordered his fellow 
respondents to kidnap his brother- 
in-law, Demosthenes Canete, and 


his driver, Allan Garay, on June 
27, 2008. 

Cautiver and Abogado led the 
kidnap gang and were hired by 
Carungcong because of business 
conflict with his brother-in-law. 

They demanded P20 million but 
later accepted P973,000. PACER 
operatives were able to intercept 
barangay tanod Estroliso and the 
pedicab driver Gary Pateo, which 
led to the breakthrough in the case. 


The victims were shot dead even 
after the payment of ransom and 
their bodies found days later. 

The judge acquitted Pateo, saying 
it appeared he neither knew about 
the kidnapping nor the contents of 
the plastic bag left by Canete’s son, 
Mark, on the floor of the pedicab 
during the ransom payoff. 

“While this is a reminder that 
there are still bad seeds in the 
[police] force, let this case also be 
a tribute to the policemen who 
worked hard and pursued the 


Kidnap W\tch 

Collected by Movement for 
Restoration of Peace & Order 


suspects, even if they were their 
colleagues,” said Teresita Ang See, 
founding chair of the Movement 
for Restoration of Peace and Order. 

It took eight years before justice 
is served. 

“Let this serve as a call to the 
new administration: Our justice 
system badly needs an overhaul,” 
See stressed. 

Canete’s daughter Atty. Joan 
expressed relief that their trauma 
is over. “This ordeal changed our 
lives forever,” she said. 

Another daughter, Karen, 
thanked members of MRPO, 
without which their family could 
not have persisted. They also 
thanked Gen. Leonardo Espina 
and Col. Edgar Iglesia for leading 
the PACER operations that got the 
conviction. 

MRPO likewise praised the 
Canete family for their courage in 
seeing the trial through despite all 
the threats against them. 


OTHER DEVELOPMENTS 


RESCUED: Indian businessman CHAMAN LAL, by agents of National 
Bureau of Investigation, in Cavite, on June 18. Lai was snatched from 
his business in Barangay Bulihan and was held captive in a house 
in Metro Green Village in Novaliches, Quezon City for 10 days. 
Arrested were four Indians - Rakesh Kumar, alleged mastermind; 
Ashwani Kumar; Shiv Chauhan; and Matwinder Singh - and and 
two Filipinos Albino Pique Pusos and John William Samson Lucero. 
Suspect Ailene Alarcio is in a hospital after giving birth to Rakesh’s 
child while Ferdie Marvin remains at large. The suspects had de¬ 
manded P30 million ransom. Police said Lai’s daughter, who is in 
her 20s, was kidnapped two years ago. 

KIDNAPPED: SEVEN INDONESIAN SAILORS, by suspected Abu 
Sayyaf militants, from a tugboat in the Sulu Sea while heading to 
Indonesia, on June 20. The kidnappers are reportedly demanding 
20 million ringgit (around P230 million) ransom. 

ARRESTED: ABNER GUMAND0L, alleged leader of the Muloc 
Group, in Zamboanga Sibugay, on June 13. Gumandol has a standing 
arrest warrant for kidnapping priest-turned-businessman Rolando 
del Torchio in last October in Barangay Miputak, Dipolog City, 
Zamboanga del Norte. Del Torchio was freed on April 8 in Jolo, Sulu, 
after reportedly paying ransom. Gumando’s group was responsible 
for the 2012 kidnapping of Salug town mayor Jeffrey Lim, who was 
released after his family paid ransom. 
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U.P.studentscornplanterinventionspeedsupplantingcorn 


University 
of the Philip¬ 
pines student, 
Rosette Sabiniano, 
has invented a device that enables 
small-scale farmers to speed up corn 
planting time. 

With her device, corn planting 
is 14 times faster than the normal 
planting method, reducing 107 
minutes of manual corn planting 


in a 500-sqm area to just seven 
minutes. 

The 21-year-old mechanical 
engineering student describes her 
device as sustainable, inexpensive 
and easily assembled equipment 
that significantly increases the pro¬ 
ductivity of local farmers. 

The device has three functions, 
which it simultaneously executes 
when being used: furrowing, seed 


dropping, and seed covering. The 
farmers just have to push down the 
controller or the handle up to the 
desired depth of cut in the soil and 
pull the equipment. 

In the traditional way of farm¬ 
ing, these methods are undertaken 
separately, with the farmer sowing 
the soil first with a carabao or a 
tractor and then individually drop¬ 
ping seeds. 


The mechanical device’s gal¬ 
vanized iron tubes, metal sheet, 
metal plates and two bearings can 
be separated in parts, thus making 
it easy to just replace a part that 
malfunctions instead of changing 
the whole device. 

Sabiniano said her mechanical 
corn planter invention is part of 
her advocacy to improve the lives 
of farmers in the country. 


She shared how she grew up 
watching her grandfather plowing 
fields in Nueva Ecija, the biggest 
rice producing-province. Corn is 
the second largest crop produced 
in the Philippines. 

Sabiniano plans to work with 
the Department of Agriculture after 
graduation to pursue her advocacy 
of helping small-scale farmers with 
her invention. 


Pinoy teen wrestlers snap up 
golds in U.S. competition 

Philippine-trained teen wrestlers Anthony Arcilla and 
Royce Tiu brought home three gold medals and one silver 
at the 19th Annual Boys and Girls Wrestling Competition 
held in the United States. 

They are the first from the Philippines to compete in 
the USBGWA. 

Arcilla, 17, won the freestyle and folkstyle wrestling 
categories. 

Tiu, 19, received a gold and silver medal. 

Their coach Miguel Plana told media the young 
athletes dominated their divisions because of the intense 
training. 

Arcilla said he wants to go to the Olympics as a 
Philippine representative of the sport. 


PSHS student bags int’l science fair 


Grade 11 Philippine Sci¬ 
ence High School student 
Marla Abao received the Best 
Oral Presentation award at the 
2016 International Student 
Science Fair held in Singapore. 

Abao’s paper, “An Android 
Application for Efficient Di¬ 
saster Kit Procurement for 
Low-Level Floods,” was pre¬ 
sented at the 12 th ISSF 
hosted by the National Uni¬ 
versity of Singapore-High 
School of Math and Science, 
the Department of Science 


and Technology said in a 
statement. 

“It’s an android application 
my team mates (Rodrigo 
Perando and Kyle Dulay) 
and I programmed. It uses 
modified routing and shopping 
algorithms so that you can 
deliver your disaster kits at the 
quickest and best route at the 
minimum cost,” Abao said. 

Abao’s individual presenta¬ 
tion garnered the top prize 
from among 28 project presen¬ 
tations from over 15 countries. 


The 2016 ISSF delegation 
from the PSHS which included 
Abao, Mikhail Torio and Jus¬ 
tine Opulencia merged with 
the American team to win the 
Science Challenge, a science- 
themed Amazing Race. 

The ISSF gathers teachers 
and students of science high 
schools from Europe, America, 
Asia, Australia, and Africa in 
an annual event hosted by 
members of the International 
Science Schools Network on a 
rotating basis. 



Abao (right) receives her 
award. 

The PSHS Main Campus 
is an associate member, which 
will give the Philippines a 
chance to host the international 
event and showcase its local 
science education. 
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PHILIPPINE AIRHAVUK 
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ROUNDUP 


Filipino students deserve better 


P anic, merriment, derision, despair greet the premature 
news that President Rody Duterte appointed Jose David 
Lapuz to lead the Commission on Higher Education. 

Ateneo de Davao University President Joel Tabora, S .J. 
wrote in his blog on June 13 that Duterte had designated 
Lapuz to head the body which covers public and private higher 
institutions in the Philippines. 

His former students led in riling against Lapuz’s ambition to 
be CHED chairman. Chris Cahilig, a music and film producer, 
in his Facebook post which had gone viral, shared his miserable 
experiences as a student under Lapuz at the University of Santo 
Tomas. Other classmates echoed Cahilig’s post and shared 
their own “horror stories.” The Filipino students “deserve 
better,” they conclude. 

For example, Cahilig narrated, class discussions throughout 
the semester were mostly about Lapuz instead of national hero 
Jose Rizal - the subject of the course itself. Showing signs of 
narcissism, the former Rizal and political science professor 
would also require them to collect newspaper clippings of his 
published press releases and columns, Cahilig added. 

Other students said they did not learn anything from him 
and just wasted tuition. 

My own experience with Lapuz was in many conferences 
where he hogs the microphone and gives an oratory instead 
of asking a question. Moderators often ignore him and allow 
others to ask questions first because he tends to selfishly take 
over the entire time allotted for open forum. Quite often, he 
doesn’t make any sense with his monologue or his comments 
are off-tangent from the topic. 

At a function hosted by the U.S. Embassy, he made the 
audience cringe with his outright, unabashed subservience 
to the United States, praising what a “gift to the Philippines” 
U.S. presence in the Philippines is. 

Worse, where on earth does someone who can’t write 


a coherent paragraph in English get to be appointed head 
the Commission on Higher Education? ONLY IN THE 
PHILIPPINES. 

Read this paragraph from his letter requesting Duterte to 
confirm his appointment to CHED: 

Mr. president-elect Rody Duterte I hope andpray I will always 
observe your trust and confidence and that I will always live up 
to your expectations and beliefs, if I do not, hopefully ; exceed or 
surpass them , as your professor and you as my student which I 


Tsinoy Beats & Bytes 

By Teresita Ang See 


had the privilege of somehow imparting knowledge to you, I will 
forever remember you and the image of a presidential aspirant 
embracing the Filipino flag and emotionally reciting: I love the 
Philippines, It is the land of my birth; It is the home of my people. 

Wow! 93 words in one run-on, ungrammatical, incoherent 
sentence! 

Another example: 

“I propose as Chair-CHED that I will write as 
“INSPIRATION”or “SPARKLING”and “IGNITINGIDEA” 
or a “FLASH” before the “Vision of CHED” the “CONCEPTS 
of ENLLGHTENED and LLLUMLNED NATLONALLSM in 
EDUCATLON. ” (capital letters are his). 

His students say they deserve better. I say pity the Filipinos 
who may be saddled with him. Hopefully Dr. Patricia 
Licuanan, incumbent CHED Chairperson, will stand her 
ground that her term of office expires only in 2018. By that 
time, hopefully too, people around Duterte will know enough 
about Lapuz to block his appointment. 

(Duterte’s chief aide Bong Go has clarified that no 
appointment has been made as current CHED chair Licuanan 
is serving a fixed term. - Ed.) 


Killing sprees 

Ever since Duterte announced his war on drugs, we hear 
of drug pushers and users killed daily. Most people I talk 
to applaud the news and say the “executions” of these drug 
addicts are the most effective deterrence to the illegal drug 
trade in the Philippines. 

However, the footages shown in news reports show that 
all those killed belong to the C, D or lower classes - people 
who have no access to the criminal justice system. 

Reports say that the illegal drug trade in the Philippines is 
a half a billion peso industry. Policemen who are interviewed 
admit that they couldn’t stop the industry because it is 
lucrative. But, lucrative for whom? All the places raided and 
the drug pushers killed live in miserable shanties. Even the 
Manila, a policeman arrested in a drug buy-bust operation 
in Tondo said he’s just a tenant using a bed-space in a friend’s 
hovel. 

This means that the real drug lords, those who profit 
from the half a billion peso industry, are not being caught 
or if caught, can well protect themselves by getting the best 
lawyers, paying off witnesses, buying prosecutors and the 
courts. 

It is right that Duterte declares war on drugs. He has put 
fear into the criminals involved in the drug trade, as evidenced 
by the thousands of people who voluntarily surrender and ask 
help for rehabilitation. 

We applaud such move and hope he and his newly 
designated Chief PNP will fulfill their promise to keep us 
safe at home and in the streets by targeting illegal drugs, the 
real root behind 90 percent of heinous crimes. 

But press releases do not solve problems. Only real 
action will. We hope that soon they can focus on the 
big-time, real drug lords and not just the couriers and 
foot soldiers. 


The Chinese in Bataan 


Gems of History 

By Go Bon Juan 


W e are fond of collecting and looking into books on 
Philippine local history. Almost without exception, 
we find materials or information on the ethnic Chinese in 
these books, whether they are about history, description of 
localities in a province, a city or municipality. 

Moreover, those materials or information about the 
Chinese in local history are precious in the sense that they are 
seldom mentioned in the general history of the Philippines 
and likewise not known to even researchers in Philippine 
Chinese studies. But above all, they show that the Chinese 
were indeed everywhere in Philippine localities as integral 
parts of Philippine society. 

The first chapter of Dr. Cornelio Bascara’s book, A 
History of Bataan (1587-1900): Scanning its geographic, 
social, political and economic terrain (2010) has two sections 
about the Chinese: “The Chinese of Bataan” and “The 
Sangleys.” 

Bascara theorized that: The Chinese fled from the threats 
of massacres in Manila during the 17th century, and which 
led them to seek refuge in the province such as Pampanga and 
possibly in neighboring Bataan was a plausible reason. But 


this has to be establishedfirst. Then, there was a strong likelihood 
that Bataan ojfered its doors to the Chinese when the Spanish 
government allowed them to stay in the Philippines on the 
condition that they embrace Christianity. Andfor better protection 
against harassment, they married local women for convenience. 

But in Bataan, although the Chinese had been coming, up 
to well, the twilight of 19th century, their number remained 
consistently small. “In 1884, there were 32 Chinese residents 
only,” it rose to an “all-time high between 160-180, according 
to census taken by the government in 1886. Then, on Oct. 5, 
1894, the provincial government reported the 136 Chinese 
residents of the province.” 

What is more interesting is Bascara’s analysis of the reason 
why there was only a small number of Chinese in Bataan. 

He said: The lack of economic opportunities in the province 
explains the numerical inferiority of the Chinese. In the firstplace, 
they were quarrymen, day laborers, storekeepers, factory workers 
and domestic helpers, and these were occupations not needed in 
a highly agricultural province such as Bataan. And even if the 
Chinese were agriculturist, the chance to claim decent wages 
was remote due to the extremely limited agricultural lands; and 


second, while there were some Chinese traders and businessmen, 
there was no room for them in commerce and industry, not 
only because the province was poor, but business was, especially 
during the second-half of the 19th century, largely controlled 
by the mestizos de Sangley, who were the progeny of mixed 
Filipino-Chinese parents. 

Citing Father Pablo Fernandez, Bascara offered another 
view. According to him, many of the Chinese did not stay long in 
the province because many of them were only itinerant workers 
who left for China once they had saved money, or for Manila 
where opportunities were found. The rest stayed after marrying 
local women and raised their families. 

Furthermore, the Chinese felt they were not welcome in 
the province because they often became victims of ambushes, 
assaults, robberies and murders, even in their own houses 
and stores. In brief, the natives did not like them probably 
for being 4 thriftier ; more active, and more industrious. ’ This 
jealousy could be another reason why the Chinese remained 
few in the province. 

GEMS,/>. 6 
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Uygongco Foundation offers livelihood training in baking 


“Sa amon balanga wala mga 
fixed income, okay gid ni sa amon. 
If maubra kami doughnut sa balay 
pwede na namon maluto kagi baligya 
kay hindi mo siya i- bake, /-fry 
mo na lang siya. Kung pinsaron 
lang makabulig gid ni sa amo mga 
ginikanan para maka- income man 
kami gawa (For us who don’t have 
a fixed income, this is really good. 
For example, if we want to make a 
doughnut at our home, we can easily 
make one and sell it since we don’t 
have to bake, we just have to fry it. 
It will really help us to have at least a 
little profit),” said Eda Gaitan. 

Gaitan, 30, is one of the 20 partic¬ 
ipants who attended the Livelihood 
Training Program of the Uygongco 
Foundation Inc. and Philippine 
Foremost Milling Corporation in 


Brgy. Progreso, Lapuz, Iloilo City 
last May 16 to 27. 

The 10-day training program on 
Basic Commercial Baking included 
the basic methods of baking. 

PFMC trainers conducted the 
program for parents and teachers of 
of Uygongco Foundation adopted 
school. 

Zara May Benigno, 23 and a 
mother of two, also believes that the 
training can help bolster her income 
which she gets from rebonding hair 
on the sideline. 

“Gusto ko lang matun-an kung 
paano ang baking, kung ano ang gi- 
natawagngapaano magmasa, magkilo 
kag kung ano iya mga ingredients (I 
just want to know how to bake, how 
to knead, weigh and what the ingre¬ 
dients are),” shared Benigno, who is 


also an Alternative Learning System 
graduate from Uygongco Founda¬ 
tion, adopted school Jalandoni 
Memorial National High School. 

“Number one is to educate 
parents and teachers so they would 
have their own livelihood,” said 
PFMC trainer Olive Vigilla. 

She observes that with a small 
oven, it is easy to bake at home. 

Mixing can be done manually, 
while baking is something parents 
can do in their spare time as well as 
earn a living once the children are all 
grown up and independent. 

Aiming higher 

The livelihood training of Uy¬ 
gongco Foundation also seeks to help 
public schools raise funds, especially 
when the Maintenance and Other 
Operating Expenses budget from the 


Department of Education falls short. 

Rather than simply providing 
funds to meet their needs, the 
training arms the parents, teachers, 
students and even out-of-school 
youth with baking skills, so that they 
can learn and earn at the same time. 

Uygongco Foundation’s program 
is useful and helpful not only to 
children, teachers and parents but 
to the whole community where the 
schools are located. 

“In time, it is envisioned that these 
livelihood programs will develop 
into a big time business,” expressed 
Diana Marmolejo, a teacher from 
Hibao-an Elementary School who 
also participated in the training. 

To sustain its needs especially in 
terms of physical maintenance, HES 
conducts income-generating projects 


such as pageants during August for 
Buwan ng Wika and October for 
United Nations. 

Under Uygongco Foundation’s 
Skills Training program, baking and 
entrepreneurial trainings are held 
for its adopted school teachers and 
parents, especially the mothers. 

To help them establish their 
livelihood or income-generating 
project, the foundation also provides 
the adopted schools the necessary 
baking equipment and ingredients 
as a start-up. 

Uygongco Foundation Inc. 
is the corporate social arm of the 
La Filipina UyGongco Group of 
Companies which includes PFMC. 

The foundation has 12 adopted 
public schools spread across Iloilo, 
Guimaras and Capiz. 


GEMS, from p. 5 

We consider the narration given 
by Bascara a good analysis of the 
objective condition in Bataan on 
why the Chinese there didn’t pros¬ 
per, even in terms of their number. 
We always believe the objective 
condition of the environment 
of a certain place is the main or 


more important factor as far as the 
development of the Chinese in that 
locality is concerned. 

It is also noteworthy that the 
occupations of most Chinese men¬ 
tioned by Bascara were quarrymen, 
lay labrorers, storekeepers, factory 
workers even domestic helpers, only 
some of them were traders and 
businessmen. 


In fact, Bascara also stated in 
the book that: As for the Chinese , 
they too remained few in number 
since the middle of the 18th century. 
Distributed in the sugar towns of 
Abucay, Balanga and Orani, they 
excelled in commerce but failed to 
control it. Some of them were engaged 
in very small-scale industries such as 
the manufacture of rum and wine , 
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which were sold very cheaply for local 
consumption. 

Although the number of Chinese 
in Bataan was small, their progenies, 
the Filipino-Chinese mestizos, 
increased slowly but steadily “since 
the third quarter of the 18th century, 
when the population was placed at 
649. During the second-half of the 
19th century, in 1833, the total 
number of tribute-paying 
Chinese mestizos was 
recorded at 1,486 and 
rose to 1,531 four years 
after in 1857...” 

Bascara added that: The 
trend, which continued until 
1861 when the population of 
the tribute-paying mestizos 
was recorded at 1,650 in 
1862, an all-time record of 
Chinese mestizos tribute- 
payers was placed at 3,323. .. 
According to Bascara, 
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the increase of Chinese 
mestizos in the province 
could be due to the 
phenomenal rise of the 
sugar industry during the 
second-half of the 19th 
century. But in 1884, a 
tremendous decrease of 
Chinese mestizos was 
recorded, at only 563. 

Bascara wrote that 
“some factors, which 
included deaths due to 
cholera epidemics or 
exodus due to the collapse 
of the sugar industry in 


the province, could explain it.” 

Again, the effect of objective 
condition is also very clear in the case 
of population of Chinese mestizos. 

Now, the most interesting and 
valuable part: Bascara was able to iden¬ 
tify and locate the prominent Chinese 
mestizos in different towns of Bataan. 

To quote: Take for instance the 
following Chinese mestizos of Samal 
whose family name was very typical of 
the town: Jose Baluyot, Luis Pascual, 
Benedicto Aquino, Antonio de Padua 
and Jose Magtanong However, some 
Chinese mestizos, probably proud of 
their Chinese and Filipino ancestry, took 
new family names as it had become the 
practice elsewhere, by retaining their 
Chinese given names and combined 
them with -zon, -son or -co which were 
probably Chinese titles of respect, the 
following principales of Samal bore 
such modified Chinese names such 
as Agustin Lamzon, Nicolas Tuazon, 
Miguel Hizon and Nicolas Sayzon. 
Other modified names included Banzon 
and Tuazon (Balanga); Ganzon and 
Hizon (Abucay); Longzon (Orani); 
Tongco (Orani); Tiangco (Balanga and 
Pilar); andLimcangco (Abucay). Other 
inhabitants of Chinese ancestry, based on 
the sound of their names, included names 
such as Tengociang (Abucay), Yapendon 
(Matatangand Consunji) (Samal). 

So now you can easily identify who 
are Chinese mestizos in the towns 
of Bataan and realize how close a 
relation the Chinese had in Bataan 
despite their small number during the 
Spanish time. 
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ROUND UP 


5,000-year-old beer brew shows up in andent Chinese pottery 


Some 5,000-year-old pottery frag¬ 
ments found in China have shed light 
on the regions earliest beer-brewing 
practices and may provide new insight 
into the history of Asian agriculture. 

Archaeologists studying the 
vessels unearthed from the Mijiaya 
(D D D ) she in Shaanxi province 
say they’ve uncovered beer-making 
equipment dating from the late 
Yangshao period, between 3400 and 
2900 B.C. 



Villagers in the Laomiao Library 
in Mogou Village of Mengzhou 
City, in central China’s Henan 
province, browse through 
books. The library, with its 
current collection of nearly 
10,000 books, was modified 
from several abandoned cave 
dwellings, an ancient way of 
living in northwest China’s 
Loess Plateau. 


The researchers from the U.S. 
and China published their findings 
in the Proceedings of the National 
Academy of Science. 

Their study of the collection of 
complete funnels and pottery frag¬ 
ments indicate that they were used 
for different stages of beer-making. 

Jiajing Wang of Stanford Uni¬ 
versity, who led the study, and her 
colleagues analyzed the brew’s recipe 
by examining the yellow residues in 
the vessels and found the brew was 
made from a wide range of plants, 
including broomcorn millet, yam, 
Job’s tears and barley. 

Additionally, the type of damage 
to the starch grains, together with 
chemical analysis of the residues, 
suggests the drink was produced by 


methods familiar to 
modern brewers. 

The surprise pres¬ 
ence of barley at their 
archaeological site 
pushes the grain's 
Chinese history back 
by about 1,000 years. 

Their discovery 
suggests that barley 
was used for booze 
before being grown 
for food - and that 
beer could have played a role in the 
development of society. 

Barley, which contains high lev¬ 
els of a protein that converts car¬ 
bohydrates into sugar during the 
fermentation process, was actually 
brought into China for the purposes 


of beer-brewing, be¬ 
fore slowly making 
a transition to food 
crop about 3,000 
years ago. 

Beer may have 
helped foster social 
interactions and re¬ 
inforce hierarchies, 
the researchers wrote 
in the study. Their 
dig site also indicates 
that Chinese brewers 
had already mastered many of the 
beer making techniques used today. 

However, the researchers said it 
is impossible to know exactly what 
the beer tasted like, because they 
do not know the ingredients’ exact 
proportion. 


Rassing on the plaque culture 


Liu Guangrui spent 30 years collecting more than 
3,000 plaques around China, dating from the Ming 
Dynasty (1368-1644) to the Republic of China’s Minguo 
Era. 

In 2010, Liu founded the Bayu Plaque Museum at his 
own expense. The Bayu Plaque Museum contains subject 
categories like merits and virtues, prestige, virginity, filial 
piety, weddings, pedigrees, medical ethics, temples and 
ancestral halls. 

Admission to the museum is free. 

Liu set up the museum in order to promote and enable 
people to get to know the uniqueness of plaque culture. 

Plaques, containing adages and usually hung above the 
doors of ancient houses, are a precious part of traditional 
Chinese culture. 



Liu Guangrui, founder and curator of the Bayu 
Plaque Museum, shows plaque collections in the 
museum in Chongqing. 



A tunneled vessel used 
for beer making in China. 


Ancient writer's last survivi ng letter fetiches record RMB207M 



A 124-character letter written by 
famed scholar Zeng Gong ([] [] ) 
nearly 1,000 years ago fetched a 
record RMB207 million (P 1.475 
billion) at auction. 

The letter, the only surviving 
piece of work by Zeng, was bought 
by movie mogul Wang Zhongjun. 

It’s not the first time Zeng’s letter 
has set a record - it sold for RMB109 
million seven years ago - the first 
work of Chinese calligraphy to have 
sold for more than RMB 100 million. 

The sale also marked the first 
time an ancient Chinese work of 
calligraphy fetched a higher price 
than a modern painting at the same 
auction. 

Zeng, a Song Dynasty (960- 
1127) politician and literati, had 
been assigned to different local ad¬ 


ministrations over a 12-year period. 

On Sept 27, 1080, Zeng wrote 
to a close friend whom he had not 
seen for three years. 

In it, the 61-year-old scholar 
expressed his gratitude for the 
friend’s help during the lowest 


point in his career 
as a government 
official. 

The few lines 
conveyed his dis¬ 
appointment with 
how high-ranking 
officials were run¬ 
ning the country 
and his deep sor¬ 
row about lacking 
the opportunity to 
realize his political 
ideas. 

Shortly after writing the letter, 
Zeng was summoned to the imperial 
capital in Kaifeng (today’s Henan 
province), where he was promoted 
to an imperial position. He died 
three years later. 

The letter is important to un¬ 


derstanding Zeng’s life because it 
expresses deep personal feelings, says 
Yin Guanghua, painter and connois¬ 
seur of Chinese painting in Beijing. 

Zeng is regarded by later scholars 
as one of the “eight masters of prose 
of the Tang (618-907) and Song 
dynasties (960-1127).” 

Although Zeng is not celebrated 
as a calligrapher, he collected and 
studied calligraphic inscriptions 
on ancient bronze ware and stone 
tablets - it is said he had more than 
500 pieces - which nourished his 
writing technique. 

The letter, titled “Jushi Tie,” 
which translates as “a letter on hap¬ 
penings,” is written in kaishu , the 
regular calligraphic script. 

“Jushi Tie” exemplifies Zeng’s 
elegant and neat penmanship. 


China tiger-head 
shoes inheritors 

Couple Ding Yuan and Luo 
Jihua are worried about the future 
of the tiger-head shoes handicraft 
as fewer people would like to carry 
on the traditional industry. 

Tiger-head shoes are traditional 
Chinese folk handicraft used as 
footwear for children. The toe cap 
looks like the head of a tiger, which 
gave it its name. 

In Chinese culture, tigers are 
auspicious and people embroider 
the head and the upper of the shoes 
with tiger or tiger-head patterns in 
the hope that their children will 
become as robust and dynamic as 
the tiger. 

Ding Yuan and Luo Jihua can 
make about 100 pairs of purely 
handmade tiger-head shoes a year. 

The complex embroidery pro¬ 
cess of tiger-head shoes has dis¬ 
couraged people from learning this 
handicraft art. 



Luo Jihua examines a pair of 
tiger-head shoes (□ □ □ ) in 
Bengbu City, Anhui province. 


Confucius post 
office opens 
in China 

Qufu, hometown of educa¬ 
tor and philosopher Confucius, 
opened a post office in his name, 
the post company announced. 

Kong Weike, a 78th-generation 
descendent of Confucius, was hired 
as the honorary head of the post 
office, which was inaugurated June 
11, China’s Cultural Heritage Day. 

The China Post Shandong 
branch released commemorative 
envelopes and stamps. 

Tourists can buy and send Con¬ 
fucius-themed post cards, and 
related books and literature are on 
display at the office and on China 
Post’s online store. 

Confucius (551-479 B.C.) was 
the first Chinese to set up private 
schools and enroll students from all 
walks of life. 
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Relative Finder By Eduardo Chan de la Cruz 


Saga after the storm 
T 


(Part 1) 


his epic quest involves several families and spans locations from Chinas 
Fujian province, to Hong Kong, and to the Philippine islands of Luzon, 
Visayas and Mindanao. Despite extreme obstacles, each find is a result 
of unexpected but fortuitous happenings. 


Precedence 

My late father-in-law, Engr. Antonio B. Ty 
(□□□), is my role model in my relative- 
finder quests. After decades of attempts, he was 
finally able to meet up with his half-brother in 
mainland China in 1998. 

While still in Qingmeng village, Jinjiang 
City, Fujian province (□□□□□□□□□ 
Q Q ), a fellow villager of the same surname 
asked his help to find his relatives in the Philip¬ 
pines. He immediately called up his relatives in 
Borongan, Samar. 

But the family in question had moved, and he 
was directed to other relatives who had migrated 
to Surigao who might know where the family 
went. The quest eventually led to Casiguran, in 
Sorsogon, a town that is right on the national 
highway between Manila and Samar. 

Upon arriving back in the Philippines, he 
took a long drive to Samar instead of taking an 
airplane and made a temporary stop by the town. 
He located the Philippine relatives that same day. 
The family became emotional and cried upon 
hearing news from their lost kin in China. 

After this little adventure, my father-in-law 
wanted to go back to Qingmeng village and 
visit each home to search for old letters and 
photos sent from the Philippines. His intent 
was perhaps to document the migrants’ stories 
of the village, as well as reunite more families. 

Sadly, much of his ancestral village has now 
been demolished by the Chinese government. 
How I wish he is alive now to see all these fami¬ 
lies I have helped reunite. We could have worked 
hand-in-hand on some of my adventures. 

Junk mail 

On the evening of Oct. 13,2013, an acciden¬ 
tal click in Facebook messenger brought me to 
my junk messages. Back then, FB junked spam 
mail and other suspicious messages generated 
by sources like computer viruses and potential 
hackers. It also considered as junk mail any 
message from Facebook users who are not yet 
linked as a FB friend. 

I was initially confused by the list of mes¬ 
sages. Although I am an active FB user, the most 
recent message there was actually written seven 
months back in April 10. It was from a certain 
Ed Lim whom I am not acquainted with. 


His message read: 

Hi Ed. Is your middle name Chan? If you know 
any Chan in Samarplease let me know. I have here 
the pictures sent [through] my father about three 
years ago by a man in China who is looking for 
his relatives in Samar. His sister’s name is Nenita 
Chan and their father is Mr. Chan Chuy Kong 
[of] Pagsanghan, Tarangnan, Samar. They have 
a store called “Chuy Kong Store” with last known 
address in Pagsanghan, Tarangnan, Samar. 

I don’t know if they’ve already found each other. 
If they already did, at least they can get these old 
photos back because it belongs to them. [Thepho¬ 
tographs] even have short messages at the back. ” 
Tulay subscribers 

Ed’s FB profile showed he is Edward Richard 
Ty Eim (ODD) from Tacloban City. 

I sent an FB friend request which was accepted 
less than five minutes later. He 
explained that the pictures were 
from his maternal cousins from 
Qingmeng surnamedTy ([] ), 
the same ancestral village and 
from the same clan as my wife. 

I’ve found a new, albeit 
a very distant, relative. We 
talked extensively about my 
father-in-law’s experience in 
visiting Qingmeng, stories 
that my wife Sierra (ODD) 
lovingly shares with me. 

He thought of approaching 
me after his mother, Gloria 
Ty-Eim (ODD), read m y 
2013 Tulay article about 
finding relatives in China. She 
reminded Lim about a bunch 
of pictures and a letter which 
was given to his father (Joseph 
Lim ODD) during one of 
his trips to China in the 1990s. 

In my Tulay article, I had 
mentioned I am from Samar, 
and that I am from the surname 
Chan ([] ) and ancestral village 
in Eni, Chinkang City. 

After two decades of 
fruitlessly asking their store’s 
customers who were from 


Pagsanghan, Samar for help in identifying 
the pictures, Ed’s father tried to search for 
the people in the pictures himself. 

But as the Internet and Facebook wasn’t 
popular yet, he was also unsuccessful; he 
gave up and forgot about it. 

The photographs remained in their 
store’s office drawer, until my Tulay article 
revived some hope that the pictures can 
eventually be returned to the owners. 

Ed also mentioned that despite the many 
“Eduardo de la Cruz” in FB, he was able to 
pinpoint me through my home address. 

Album of surprises 

Ed showed me in his FB page his Chan 
family album. I am used to seeing photo¬ 
graphs sent from China to the Philippines, 
but this is my first time to see photos that 
were sent from the Philippines to China. 

The ones the Lim family had consisted of 
six solo pictures of different children, each 
with a message on the back. One shows a 
young lady who apparently is the mother 
of the children. Though some have Chinese 


characters, the messages are mostly 
in English. 

I asked Ed for more details about 
the children in the pictures and 
how they are related. The searcher, 
an old man in China, was born in 
Samar and was sent to China while 
still a child. 

The messages are simple but 
heart-wrenching. The apparent 
eldest sister’s message wrote: “This 
is just to remind you not to forget 
me - your sister Nenita.” 

When the old man gave the old 
photographs to Ed’s father, he also 
had a message to his siblings, “Please 
tell them I never stopped thinking about 
them.” 

I assumed the photos were taken in the 
1930s. Some of the children looked young 
in the photos so I surmised that some, if not 
most of them, would be in their 70s by now; 
and some, if not all, could still be alive. 

But there was another surprising 



These photos of the Chan children (clockwise from top left) - Nenita, Eugenio “Enio,” Nimfa, Elisa, 
Rodrigo (Bon Huan) and Estela - were sent along with some notes from China to the Philippines 
and were used in searching for lost siblings. Topmost is a photo of the searcher’s mother. 


A1991 
grandfc 
uncle T 
Guan’s 
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Ty (third from left) with his China relatives during his visit 
a in 1992. 



photo of Ed Lim’s father Joseph (left), his maternal 
ither Antonio Ty (seated) with Ed’s mainland maternal 
y Keng Guan (back row, second from right) and Ty Keng 
family taken in Qingmeng village. 


revelation. Most of the messages were 
addressed to a Chan Bon Kheng (ODD)- 
Among my maternal grandfather’s generation 
- from his brother to his distant cousins - 
Bon ([] ) is their generation name. So, as the 
parents of the searcher followed the tradition of 
generation poems, the searcher is my maternal 
granduncle. 

I turned to the copy of the envelope 
which contained these photos. The ad¬ 
dress seemed very familiar. I asked Ed 
where the old man is from. 

He said Eni (□ □ □ or □ □ □ ) 
which the letter indicated asQ Q , one 
of the village’s old names. Eni village is 
in Jinjiang City. So that’s why I recog¬ 
nized some of the characters. It is my 
grandfather’s ancestral village and I have 
been there several times already. 

According to Chan-Cu family as¬ 
sociation, and also confirmed by an 
unknown interviewee in the book The 
Chinese in Ilocos (1950s-1960s) by Ameri¬ 
can social scientists Hubert and Harriet 
Reynolds, our village is divided into seven 
to eight sub-clans called pangtao (D D ) • 

My cousin in Eni says our pangtao or sub¬ 
clan is called Sin Chu (DODD)- This is 
the largest sub-clan in Eni. Fortunately, the 
searcher, Chan Bon Kheng, mentioned what 
his pangtao is. He belongs to the same clan as 
me, so we have more affinity with each other 
than I originally assumed. 

Social network 

Ed also showed me a handwritten paper 
with information about Chan Chuy Kong, 
owner of Chuy Kong store. My maternal 
cousins, Roy and Rikki Royandoyan, some¬ 
times go to Tarangnan to visit their father’s 
hometown, so I asked my Aunt Margarita 
Chan-Royandoyan (D D D ) if she knows the 
names or the town’s district called Pagsanghan. 

She passed on my query to Uncle Rino 
Royandoyan since he is more familiar with 
Tarangnan. Uncle Rino said Pagsanghan was 
a big barangay in Tarangnan and is now an 
independent town. 

Furthermore, Uncle Rino’s cousin Edgar 
Penaranda is from Pagsanghan. Aunt Mar¬ 
garita immediately contacted Edgar’s wife 
Zenaida, who happens to be a professor 
and her colleague at the College of Arts and 
Communication of the University of Eastern 
Philippines. 

After Mano Edgar confirmed he knew 
Chan Chuy Kong, he told me to add Don- 
don Portugaliza Chan, Chan Chuy Kong’s 
grandson, in my FB contacts. Dondon is 
Mano Edgar’s godson and a public school 
elementary teacher in Calbayog City. 

Dondon was very excited and asked me to 
“friend” his sister Evita Chan Dominguez as 
well. Evita resides in Pagsanghan with their 
father, Eugenio “Enio” Alosos Chan, one of 


the children in the photographs. 

After we connected in FB, Evita showed 
her father his own old photograph. Ed, Don¬ 
don, Evita and I later formed a chat group in 
FB messenger to swap stories. Evita relayed 
everything we shared in the group chat to 
her father and aunts who were eager to hear 
of news from their lost relatives. 

One striking tale Evita shared was that her 
grandfather Chan Chuy Kong forbade her 
father and her aunts to write to their brothers 
in China. 

The photographs with messages were done 
in secret. They asked their Chinese neighbors 
to write in Chinese along with their English 
messages and sent their letters to China with¬ 
out their father’s knowledge. They said the 
lost siblings have not returned since they left, 
and they lost contact with them for almost 
half a century. 

As long as this narration is, these events all 
happened in two days through the power of 
the digital age. It was now time to relay the 
very good news to the searcher in the main¬ 
land. This should be pretty easy right? Wrong! 

Finding the searcher 

Relaying the news to Chan Bon Kheng 
proved complicated. Twenty years had since 
passed and we had to figure out how to get 
in touch with him. 

We first had to hope he is still alive. As 
well, Ed’s father cannot remember anymore 
who gave him the pictures. All he remembers 
is that it was during the Qingmeng (village) 
trip with Ed’s maternal grandfather. 

We then retraced the details of their trip. 
In July 1991, Ed’s father visited his Lim 
ancestral village in lung Te Lim (ODD ) in 
Jinjiang. He was accompanied by his father- 
in-law Antonio Ty (G D D ) who wanted to 
visit his ancestral village at nearby Qingmeng. 

While there, Antonio met his nephew, 
Ty Keng Guan (D D D )> and the nephew’s 
family. 

Ed related how they decided to contact 
his mother’s brother in Cebu, Felomino Ty 
(D D D ) w ho had all their relatives’ contact 
numbers. His father thinks it was either “our 
cousin’s wife (whose maiden name is Chan) 
from Eni or our maternal uncle’s wife who is 
also a Chan but we don’t know what village 
she is from.” 

Ty Keng Guan’s wife is a Chan, named 
Chan Siu Ti (ODD ) and is from the neigh¬ 
boring Eni village. Their second son, Ty Chi 
Ben (ODD) also married a Chan from the 
same village. 

My roots are from Eni and my wife is from 
Qingmeng. Our respective mainland relatives 
have intermarriages between the two villages 
too. The people who hailed from our neigh¬ 
boring ancestral villages certainly do have a 
strong liking for each other - a strong village 
romantic relationship. 


Joseph Lim eventually remembered the 
photographs were from the nephew’s wife’s 
family. Chi Ben’s wife (Chan Bon Kheng’s 
daughter) gave the photographs to Ed’s dad 
at the airport shortly before their departure 
for the Philippines. 

Ty Keng Guan had recently migrated to 
Hong Kong and Ed’s family had difficulty 
contacting them since the wife, Zeng Xiu 
Tai, unfortunately passed away a mere month 
before Ed and I got in touch in FB. The 
family was busy arranging for sending her 
ashes back to the mainland. 

I also contacted my cousins in Eni to ask 
about Chan Bon Kheng. But, as the village 
now has a population of about 5,000 (it 
could be more as the book Chinese in Ilocos 
mentioned the population is about 5,000 in 
the 1950s or 1960s), they were unsuccessful 
in locating Chan Bon Kheng. 

Village gone 

I wrote about my wife’s ancestral village’s 
destruction (“Relative Finder: Memories from 
a village gone,” Tulay, Sept. 3-16, 2010 issue) 
which created difficulties in tracing relatives. 
Ed’s cousin’s family relocated after their village 
was bulldozed and his family had difficulty 
finding out where they have moved. 

As Ty Keng Guan was in Hong Kong, 
observing fengshui to determine when to 
bring his dead wife’s ashes back to China, 
communication was at a standstill with the 
relatives in China. Fortunately, another uncle 
was visiting China in November with a friend 
and told the family that he will meet with 
their maternal cousin Ty Chi Ben. 

Grandmother Susa 

During this time, Evita messaged Ed and 
thanked him for his help. Evita was glad that 
a long lost uncle in China was looking for 
them and that the family would be reunited 
after a separation of more than 50 years. Ed 
privately vowed that he was going to help 
them reunite before Christmas. 

Meanwhile, we also learned that Chan 
Chuy Kong’s third wife, Susana Reales, is 
still alive. Already in her 90s and living in 
Pagsanghan, she had gotten extremely sick 
and had to be brought to a Tacloban hospital 
for treatment. 

Thankfully, she recovered. That particular 
stay in Tacloban enabled her to see the letter 
and photos sent by Chan Bon Kheng. 

Ed related how Dondon Chan messaged 
him that Tiya Nelia (also known as Egin, 
sister of Enio) wanted to meet them and 
asked for their business address. Tiya Nelia’s 
niece, Mary Ann Singzon, visited them and 
Ed’s parents showed her the old photos. Mary 
Ann confirmed that she knew some of those 
in the pictures. 

Immense tragedy 

Weeks passed and we were at a standstill 
in our mission. And to make matters worse, 
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disaster struck. Typhoon Yolanda 
hit the Philippines, killing more 
than 6,000 people. 

Ed’s home in the capital city 
of Tacloban was not spared. Our 
mission of searching for Evita’s 
family turned into a search mission 
for Ed and his family instead. (See 
complete story on page 11, “Into 
the storm: Immense tragedy”). 

Fortunately, Ed’s family sur¬ 
vived Typhoon Yolanda. They had 
lost all their physical possessions, 
including the photos but at least, 
the family was alive and well. 

Good thing that Ed took copies Enio’s step-mother Susana Reales-Chan (center), 
of these old photographs and let- her daughter Nelia Chan-Paulino (right) and Susana’s 
ters on his mobile phone and had granddaughter Mary Ann Singzon (left). 
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posted them in FB. Such is the importance 
of taking backups of old pictures and docu¬ 
ments these days. One never knows when 
and where accidents or disaster will strike. 

Quest continued 

One day, Ed informed me they were able 
to reconnect with his maternal relatives. 
His uncle had visited China in November 
as planned and came back with the address 
and cell phone number of Chan Bon Kheng. 

Apparently, their kin saw the news of 
Yolanda’s onslaught which made interna¬ 
tional headlines for weeks. Knowing the 
hardest hit was Tacloban, the China kin were 
very worried. 

Upon learning of Filomeno Ty’s arrival in 
Quanzhou, they went to see him to ask how 


Ed’s family was coping after the storm. So, 
the meeting also provided an opportunity to 
update addresses and contact information. 

An even better news was that Chan Bon 
Kheng is still alive. Their China kin helped 
contact Chan Bon Kheng to inform him 
that his relatives in Pagsanghan have now 
been found. 

Best gift of all 

I was back in Catarman, my hometown in 
Samar, for the Christmas holidays in 2014. 
My Chinese then was still very poor, although 
I am not saying it’s very good now. I did 
not graduate from any Chinese school, just 
attended two semesters of Mandarin crash 
course at Chiang Kai Shek College. 

I asked my cousins in Eni to call up the 


Screenshot of the author (bottom screen in both big screens) as he moderates a video 
conference between Chan Bon Kheng with his granddaughter-in-law Wu Xuan Mei 
who is partially hidden (left screen) and Evita and her father Enio, Chan Bon Kheng’s 
relatives in Pagsanghan, Samar (right screen). 
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number Ed gave me and asked for a QQ 
account. Tencent QQ, more popularly known 
as QQ, is an instant messaging service popular 
in China. 

I installed QQ in my laptop to chat with 
my relatives in China as well as have video 
conference with them, especially during 
Chinese New Year celebrations. I used 
Google’s online translation services to read 
and write very crude translations. 

Through my cousins, I received the ac¬ 
count of a young lady named Go Suan Bei 
(D D D )• She says her husband is Chan Bon 
Kheng’s grandson and she gave me the number 
of Chan Kian Hua (Q 
Q Q ), her cousin-in-law 
who lives with Chan Bon 
Kheng, Chan Kian Hua’s 
grandfather. 

Wu Xuan Mei informed 
me that her grandfather- 
in-law is already frail so 
arranging an online meet¬ 
ing had to be organized 
carefully since travel would 
be a challenge. 

On Dec. 25,1 was able to 
have a video chat with Chan 
Kian Hua, and I was able to 
arrange a schedule with Wu 
Xuan Mei for Chan Kian 
Hua to bring her grandfa¬ 
ther to their house. 






For the relatives in Pagsanghan, I guided 
Evita to install QQon her personal computer. 
While my family was busy preparing for the 
New Year, in the morning of Dec. 29, which 
was Evita’s birthday as well, I became modera¬ 
tor and translator to the online webcast of the 
first-time reunion of a long separated family. 

Not only did we find Chan Bon Kheng’s 
relatives, it’s the first time Chan Bon Kheng 
would meet his relative Enio and his siblings 
in person. It’s amazing to see Chan Bon 
Kheng in video having an uncanny resem¬ 
blance with his relative Enio! 

To one person you are the world 

“To the world you are one person, but to 
one person you are the world” — Unknown 
Author. 

This aphorism is from my fellow relative 
finder from mainland China, Owen Chuan 
(□□□)• It very clearly illustrates the situ¬ 
ation of so many Filipino families who have 
“lost” loved ones in the mainland, especially 
after the Chinese civil war of 1949. 

It shows that the longing for far away fam¬ 
ily is not one sided. The feeling is mutual - 
there are many people in China who also long 
to find their relatives here in the Philippines. 

In the most dire and darkest of circum¬ 
stances we do see the light of humanity, the 
concern for loved ones’ welfare. After Yolanda, 
we have finally connected the siblings from 
Pagsanghan with their brother in China. 

Or have we really? The saga continues.^ 


Connecting the dots that led to reuniting a family: Chan Bon Kheng 
had a daughter who married Ty Chi Ben, whose father is Ty King Guan 
(first row), who had an uncle in Tacloban City in the name of Antonio 
Ty. His daughter Gloria married Joseph Lim and they had a son named 
Edward (second row). The author’s mother, Nimfa de la Cruz, had a 
sister named Margarita, who married Rino Royandoyan from Samar 
(third row), whose cousin, Edgar Penaranda, is from Pagsanghan. 
Edgar is godfather to Dondon Portugaliza Chan, a teacher in Calbayog. 
Dondon’s sister Evita still resides in Pagsanghan. Their father Enio is a 
relative of Chan Bon Kheng. 
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Into the storm: I mmense tragedy, immense spirit 


By Eduardo Chan de la Cruz 


O n Nov. 8, 2013, less than 
two months after becoming 
acquainted with Ed Lim on 
Facebook, our country was 
struck by one of the worst natural disasters 
in history 

Super Typhoon Yolanda (international 
name Haiyan), the strongest typhoon on 
record to ever make landfall, hit the Visayas. 

Approximately 6,300 people were killed, 
infrastructure and livelihood worth billions of 
pesos were destroyed. So great was its impact 
that we in Region 8 are still reeling from its 
devastating effects. 

My town in Catarman, Northern Samar 
was spared, but had the typhoon veered just 
the slightest, we would have been wiped out. 

Tacloban City was ground zero and almost 
totally destroyed. I have many friends and 
relatives who live and work there and the 
frantic search for them began immediately, 
as downed communication lines caused a 
news blackout. 

My desperate search included Ed and his 
family. I contacted Kaisa, and they promised 
to ask around Tacloban when they sent their 
relief teams there. 

I posted a message on Ed’s FB wall, asking 
him to respond if he is safe. I also registered 
his name in an online missing persons 
search made available by ABS-CBN called 
Kapamilya Finder. 

Weeks of anxious waiting for news was 
exacerbated by gruesome tales from our 
friends and relatives who survived and were 
able to return home. 

Eve reunited families between mainland 
China and here in the Philippines, often only 
based on old letters and photos and relying 
on communication technology like email 
and instant messengers. Surely I can be just 
as creative in this search. 

Many portals had been set up to search for 
the missing. Online, there is Google Person 
Finder where searchers can post names of the 
missing, look for any news on them, and for 
aid workers and concerned parties to provide 
updates on names on the list. 

There are also FB groups called “Tacloban” 
and “Waray.” A friend who was coordinating 
searches for our townmates trapped in 
Tacloban added me to the group. However, 
I obtained very little information from these 
sites. 

Media reporters who were onsite covering 
the recovery efforts were more effective. The 
International Committee of the Red Cross, 
with decades of experience reconnecting 


families after wars and natural disasters, 
proved effective as well. They went house to 
house and reported on collected information. 

On Nov. 11, Ed’s older brother Joseph 
finally posted news on his Facebook wall: 
Ed and the entire Lim family are safe. Ed’s 
parents, his sister-in-law and the children of 
the family were to move out of the disaster 
zone that same day. Ed and four other adult 
family members had to wait. Then his sister 
Jeanette posted on Nov. 13 that Ed and the 
rest would fly to Cebu that afternoon and 
temporarily stay with them. The whole family 
was reunited. 

I finally contacted Ed by text several days 
later and he related their ordeal. 

Their house was close to the sea, and 
seawater completely flooded their store on 
the ground floor, almost reaching the second 


floor of their house which served as the 
family’s living quarters. Worse, winds tore 
off their roof and rainwater gushed in from 
above as well. 

The nightmare was even more frightening 
during the immediate aftermath. The family 
had to ration Skyflakes and drank rainwater. 
The stench of death had begun to spread all 
over downtown. 

Peace and order had broken down. In the 
pitch darkness, they could hear banging on 
metal garage doors of the stores that lined 
their street. Burglars and looters started 
ransacking the stores, getting closer to Ed’s 
establishment. 

Luckily, just when their neighbor’s 


establishment was about to be ransacked, 
the military arrived and secured the area. But 
safety was not assured since the burglars were 
very brazen, attempting to enter the stores 
despite the presence of the military officers. 

The family had to evacuate. With the 
front of their store clogged with debris, Ed 
and his parents had to climb the roof of their 
building to pass through their neighbor’s 
house. They proceeded to the airport where 
his sister was able to secure seats for them to 
fly out to Cebu. 

Return to Tacloban 

After two weeks, Ed and his parents 
returned to Tacloban. In any disaster, the 
lives taken are the greatest, irreplaceable loss. 
Property destroyed can sometimes be rebuilt. 

But some things, particularly heirlooms 
such as old black and white photographs that 


often do not have negatives or duplicates, are 
also irreplaceable. 

During the typhoon, they tried to save as 
many documents as they could. The drain 
on their roof deck was not able to cope with 
the volume of water that poured in. All the 
windows were shattered and the building 
was flooded. 

Documents, including the old photos 
which they had held on to for 20 years (see 
pp. 8-9 ) and kept in the ground floor office, 
were soaked in stagnant water for two weeks 
and unrecoverable. 

Ed was saddened that the treasured pictures 
of a family that longed to be reunited were 
completely ruined. It was a good thing that 


he took copies of these old photographs 
and letters on his mobile phone and posted 
them on FB. 

Light in the dark 

Early morning of Jan. 4, found me writing 
my reflections while waiting at Tacloban’s 
airport to return to Manila. 

Although it’s a six-hour drive from 
Catarman, Northern Samar, flights in 
Tacloban are much cheaper and there’s a 
better chance of flight availability. 

I used to sleep two to three hours outside 
the terminal since the airport opens only at 3 
a.m. and Catarman public vans usually arrive 
at the airport around 1 a.m. 

By 5 a.m. I am supposed to be comfortably 
sitting inside. But this was no longer the 
terminal I am used to. 

The entire airport’s walls were missing, 

swept away by waves 
so high they went 
over the alcoves of 
the building. The 
freezing January air 
filled the terminal. 
Markers for arrival 
and departure areas 
were spray-painted 
on remaining 
columns, making the 
place look like a war- 
torn area. 

The entire alcove 
was missing too. 
Above the metal 
trusses and broken 
wiring are large 
patches of replaced 
roofing. Beside my 
chair was a pillar 
pasted with smiling 
and lively pictures of missing people, from 
the old to the very young. 

Tacloban was as dark and dead as night. 
As I stared out into the darkness, I saw 
Christmas lights flickering on lifeless trees, 
transforming the terminal into an island 
of lights amid the desolation. Beyond the 
darkness the stars lit up the sky. 

Amid all this sadness, there was joy. 

Despite the intense and traumatic calamity 
of which Ed was a victim, a witness and a 
survivor, he still helps with our mission to 
find his relatives in China, without asking for 
anything in return. Despite his tremendous 
loss, he continues to give. His selfless spirit 
is truly a light in the dark. O 



(From left) The author, Ed Lim, his mother and father, and the author’s father, Atty. Eduardo D. de la Cruz, 
during their first meeting at Lim’s Store on Jan. 16, 2015, when the Chans visited Tacloban in time for the 
Papal visit. 
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Second of four parts 

G uards poured out of the rooms 
on both sides and arrested Lin 
Chong. 

Lin Chong protested, but Gao 
Qiu ordered, “Send him to Kaifeng and tell 
the mayor, Mr. Teng, to question him carefully 
and then take his saber.” 

Gao Qiu’s loyal followers told the mayor 
what to do. The mayor asked Lin Chong, 
“Don’t you know it is a capital crime to enter 
the Hall of White Tiger with a weapon?” 

Lin Chong explained, “I know I seem 
rash, but I have been tricked. Of course, I 
know the regulations. Why would I enter the 
Hall of White Tiger with a weapon without 
a good reason?” 

Then Lin Chong told the mayor 
everything: how his wife had been assailed 


Lin Chong 


with obscenities at the temple and later 
enticed to Lu Qian’s house, his purchase of 
the saber, and finally how he had been tricked 
into bringing it to Gao Qiu’s office. 

Finally Lin Chong concluded, “In fact, this 
must be a plot to persecute me. I hope you 
will see that justice is done.” 

After listening to his statement, the mayor 
decided to put Lin Chong in prison. Lin 
Chong’s family did everything they could to 
get him out and even bribed the officials. 

A secretary in the court named Sun Ding 
understood the case well. He advised the 
mayor, “From what Lin Chong told us in 
court, we can see that he is not guilty. The 
problem is that we cannot find the two 
messengers who tricked him to prove what 
he has said is true. Instead of executing him, 
I propose we make him admit he mistakenly 
entered the Hall of White Tiger with a knife. 
For that, we will give him a flogging and then 
tattoo him as a criminal and send him 
into exile.” 

The mayor opened the court again. 
The prison guards took the big yoke 


off Lin Chong and flogged him 20 times. His 
face was tattooed, and then he was exiled to a 
remote city called Cangzhou, to which many 
criminals were banished at that time. 

Lin Chong was locked into the yoke again 
and sent off under the escort of two guards, 
Dong Chao and Xue Ba. They escorted Lin 
Chong out of Kaifeng. They met with Lin 
Chong’s father-in-law, Master Chang, and 
other neighbors at a tavern near the city bridge. 

Lin Chong told them, “Thanks to secretary 
Sun Ding, I was not flogged heavily so I can 
walk on my own.” Master Chang ordered 
food and wine for two guards and gave them 
some silver. 

Lin Chong took his father-in-law’s hand 
and said, “My dear father-in-law, I have 
been blessed with your love and your lovely 
daughter. I have had a happy life with my wife 
without any dispute or argument for three 
years. Now I am being exiled to Cangzhou 
and must leave her behind. I am very worried 
about her future. Today, with all my good 
neighbors as witnesses, I wish to divorce 
so that my wife can marry someone else in 


Outlaws of the Marsh 


the future. It might help her to avoid the 
persecution of Gao Yanei.” 

Master Chang tried to persuade Lin Chong 
to change his mind, but Lin Chong said, 
“Thank you for your kindness. If you agree 
to help me with this, I will be at peace, even 
facing death. Otherwise, I won’t see your 
daughter even if I come back alive someday.” 

Master Chang said, “Even if you divorce, I 
still won’t let my daughter marry anyone else.” 

They found someone to write down Lin 
Chong’s statement. Lin Chong read the 
documents and signed it with his name and 
fingerprint under the date. Just then, Mrs. 
Lin, accompanied by the maidservant Jin’er, 
entered in tears. 

Lin Chong said to his wife, “My dear, I 
have told everything to your father. Today, 
I am being exiled to Cangzhou, and I am 
not sure whether I will ever come back alive. 
I am afraid that your youth will be wasted; 
therefore, I am divorcing you here today. I beg 
you not to wait for me and waste your life.” 

Mrs. Lin wept and said, “My dear, I have 
never been unfaithful to you. Why do you 
want to divorce?” 

Lin Chong replied, “I don’t want you to 
get into trouble over me. I don’t want to ruin 
your life.” 

Master Chang told her, “Don’t worry, my 
dear daughter. Although your husband has 
proposed this solution, we won’t worry about 
it, and you won’t marry anyone else.” 
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Lin Chong signs his written statement with his name and fingerprint. 
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But Mrs. Lin was too upset to listen to 
her father and suddenly she fainted. Lin 
Chong and Master Chang tried to revive 
Mrs. Lin, and eventually she came to but she 
continued to weep. Jin’er and all the neighbors 
comforted Mrs. Lin and took her home. 

Master Chang told Lin Chong, “Go to 
Cangzhou, but don’t worry about your family. 
Tomorrow, I will bring them to my home, and 
from now on, we will live together and wait 
for your return.” 

L in Chong thanked Master Chang and 
departed with the two guards. The guards 
first locked Lin Chong in a jail and then went 
back to their own houses to get their packs. 

One of the guards, Dong Chao, was preparing 
his pack when the owner of the tavern at the end 
of his street came in and said, “Mr. Dong, you 
are wanted by an official in my tavern.” 

Dong Chao asked, “Who is he?” 

The man replied, “I don’t know him. He 
wants to see you right now.” 

Dong Chao followed the man to the tavern 
and saw an official sitting with Xue Ba, the 
other guard. 

Xue Ba said, “This official wants to talk 
to you.” 

Dong Chao asked, “May I know your 
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The official said, “Please have a drink first. 
I will tell you in good time.” 

The three sat in the tavern and drank. 
Then the official put 10 ounces of gold 
on the table and said, “I am from Marshal 
Gao Qiu’s office. My name is Lu Qian. The 
marshal doesn’t want you to take Lin Chong 
too far. You are to find a quiet place and kill 
him. If the officials from Kaifeng question 
you afterwards, Marshal Gao Qiu will speak 
for you.” 

Dong Chao said, “I am afraid we can’t do 
this since the order we have from the Kaifeng 
local government says that Lin Chong will be 
exiled to Cangzhou alive, not dead.” 

Xue Ba said, “Mr. Dong, listen to me, 
please. Even if Marshal Gao Qiu ordered us 
to commit suicide, we would have to do it. 
Now, this official is offering us gold on behalf 
of the marshal. Why can’t we accept it as a 
favor from him?” 

Dong Chao agreed and they accepted the 
gold. Lu Qian was very happy to see this. 

He said, “Mr. Xue is a straight-forward 
man. When you fulfill this task, remember to 
cut off the tattooed character on Lin Chong’s 
face and bring it back as proof. Then, I will 
give each of you another 10 ounces of gold 
to express my thanks to you. I am looking 
forward to your return.” 
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The three continued to drink for a while, 
and then they all left. Dong Chao and Xue 
Ba split the gold, took out their packs and 
cudgels and then took Lin Chong out of the 
jail. They set off together for Cangzhou from 
the eastern gate of Kaifeng. 

I t was June and very hot. Soon, Lin Chong’s 
flogging wounds became inflamed and he 
could hardly walk. 

Xue Ba scolded him, “You are lazy. It is 
2,000 kilometers from here to Cangzhou. At 
this speed, how will we get there?” 

Lin Chong explained, “I was flogged a 
couple of days ago. Now my wounds are 
inflamed. I beg you to let me walk slowly.” 

It was getting late, so they stopped at a 
small inn in a village for the night. Lin Chong 
took out his own silver and paid for the room 
and told the innkeeper to prepare some food 
and wine for the three of them. 

Dong Chao and Xue Ba ordered some 
more wine for Lin Chong during dinner, and 
Lin Chong got drunk. 

Xue Ba put some scalding hot water in a 
basin and said, “Master Lin, please wash your 
feet and then go to bed.” 

Lin Chong put his feet into the basin, 
not suspecting anything. He screamed and 
pulled his feet out, but they were already red 
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and swollen. 

Xue Ba said grimly, “I have seen many 
criminals serving their guards but have never 
seen a guard serving a criminal. I have just 
kindly asked you to wash your feet, yet you 
fuss about the temperature.” 

He continued to torment Lin Chong for 
almost half the night. Lin Chong didn’t dare 
protest, and finally, Xue Ba allowed him to 
go to bed. 

Early in the morning, Xue Ba got up 
and prepared breakfast. Lin Chong felt 
faint and still could hardly walk. Dong 
Chao gave Lin Chong a pair of new grass 
sandals to wear. 

When Lin Chong looked at his feet, he saw 
they were covered with blisters, but the two 
guards took Lin Chong out of the inn and 
set off. After only one kilometer, Lin Chong’s 
feet began to bleed, and he could barely take 
another step. 

Xue Ba said, “Come on, otherwise, I will 
force you with this big cudgel.” 

Lin Chong begged, “I am not trying to 
slow you down. The blisters make it too 
painful to walk.” 

Dong Chao said, “I can help you.” 

Then he supported Lin Chong with his 
hands, and they walked for another two 
kilometers. They saw a bushy forest ahead of 
them called Jungle of Wild Pigs. 

Dong Chao said, “We have been walking 
for so long, but we have come less than five 
kilometers. At this speed, how can we get to 
Cangzhou?” 

Xue Ba suggested, “I am very tired. Let’s 
take a short rest in the forest.” 

They went into the forest and put down 
their packs, and Lin Chong sat down with a 
sigh under a big tree. 

Dong Chao and Xue Ba said, “Since we are 
so tired and sleepy, let us take a nap first and 
then continue the trip.” 

They put down their cudgels and lay down 
under the tree. O 

To be continued 


Source: A Pictorial Series of The Ten Greatest 
Chinese Literature Classics (□□□□□□ 

□ □□□□□), vol. 3. Hilit Publishing Co. 

Ltd. (□□□□□□□□□□□□ ), 1990. 
Illustrations by Hua Sanchuan (□ □ □ ) and 
Jiang Jianzhong (□□□). 



When wordsfail, use idioms... 


Hokkien style (23) By Eleanor Tan 


□ □ 

sam pat 

three-eight 

silly gesture 

□ □ □ 

ban tsan tsan 

slow motion 

slow-footed person 

□ □ □ □ 

bo k'ao bo pe 

not crying for no father 

a very silent person 

□ □ □ □ 

yiu bin yiu Wang 

worried face 

worried face 

□ □ □ □ □ 

t'ao tsia bo tsit tsui 

didn't wipe his mouth 
after eating 

doing something wrong yet leaving 
traces 
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EXPAT, from p. 16 

The grant entailed teaching a course at 
the Ateneo de Manila University, my alma 
mater. It was a combined undergraduate and 
graduate course with eight undergraduate 
and 12 Master’s degree students. 

In 2015, I edited the book More Tsinoy 
Than We Admit and this became the main 
textbook used in class, supplemented by 
readings from various experts in the field. 

Essays included Edgar Wickberg’s ground¬ 
breaking piece on the Chinese mestizos, Tere- 
sita Ang See and Go Bon Juan’s essay on Chi¬ 
nese participation in the revolution against 
Spain; Raquel Reyes’ study of Chinese accused 
of sodomy in 17th century Manila; Caroline 
Hau’s insightful analysis of the “Mano Po” and 
“Crying Ladies” movies; and my own essay 
about my visit to my father’s ancestral home 
in Jinjiang, Fujian province while an exchange 
student at Xiamen University. 

To ensure that students read the two essays 
assigned per class meeting, I gave a quiz the 
beginning of each class. Students were also as¬ 
signed a role to play in the reading discussions. 
For example, one student would play the role 
of the facilitator, while another summarizes, 
and yet another would be the “connector” 
who finds links in the themes or topics of the 
readings to other readings or to current events. 

The discussions were often stimulating, if 
not impassioned, and I learned a great deal 
from the insights and stories my students shared 
about their own experiences. I learned that the 
term “Great Wall” pertains to the opposition 
of some Chinese-Filipino parents against their 
children forming relationships with Filipinos; 
and that Chinese schools continue to face 
the challenge of making Mandarin-language 
learning palatable to their students. 

I organized a field trip to Manila’s Chinese 
Cemetery, Seng Guan Buddhist Temple and 
the Bahay Tsinoy Museum. While at the 
Kaisa Heritage Center, the students had an 
hour-long conversation with Ang See, execu¬ 
tive trustee of Kaisa Heritage Foundation, 
and Meah Ang See, director of Bahay Tsinoy. 

At the end of the semester, the students 
were required to submit original research 
papers on the topic of the Chinese in the 
Philippines, and I must say that some of the 
papers were first-rate. 

Compared to my students at UMass and 
the Five Colleges, the Ateneo students are 
comparatively smarter and easier to handle. 

There was a special synergy in teaching 
Filipino students who can relate more 
easily to the topic being discussed. More 
importantly, I felt that teaching the history 
of the Chinese in the Philippines to Filipinos 
had more direct impact not only on the 
students but on me as well, since what we 
were discussing was immediately relevant 
to what was going on in and around the 




Philippines. 

Indeed, teaching at Ateneo was one of the 
high points of my Fulbright grant. 

The other component of the grant provided 
me time and resources to conduct research for 
my next book project, about the social history 
of the Chinese in the Philippines during the 
early American colonial period. 

In the past few years, I had been collecting 
newspaper clippings and articles from early 
American colonial period newspapers that 
talked about the Chinese in the Philippines. 

For instance, during the Philippine-Amer¬ 
ican War (1899-1902), there was a report 
from The Manila Times on Feb. 27, 1900 that 
20 Chinese were beheaded in Daraga, Albay 
province by “insurgents” who then paraded 
their heads on poles to the “fierce shouts and 
cheers” of the local populace. 

Another news article, dated March 15, 
1902, from the Manila American reported 
that as the possibility of the Chinese exclu¬ 
sion act being implemented in the Philippines 
loomed, many Chinese were being smuggled 
in through agents in Amoy and Canton who 
charged exorbitant fees for a passage to Manila. 

The Chinese were smuggled on board a ship 
from Hong Kong dressed as sailors to avoid 
detection, and once in the harbor of Manila 
Bay, a banca would be sent out to the ship at 
night to “sneak” the Chinese onto shore “under 
the very noses of the harbor patrol.” 

These and other stories will form the bulk 
of my next book, and will deal mainly with 
marginalized individuals, such as laborers, 
criminals, women - people who we do not 
usually read about in history. 

The decision to focus on less well-known 


The students at Bahay 
Tsinoy Museum (top) and 
Seng Guan Temple (left). 

personalities or individuals 
in my next book comes 
from a desire to expand our 
knowledge of the history 
of the Chinese in the 
Philippines. 

Being in the Philippines 
allowed me to gather feed¬ 
back from people who share my research 
interest in history and the Chinese diaspora, 
including some faculty members from Ateneo’s 
history department, as well as scholars from 
East and Southeast Asia who attended the 
conference on “Coping with transnational cri¬ 
sis: Chinese economic and social lives in East 
Asian Ports-Cities, 1850-1950” organized by 
the History Department of the City University 
of Hong Kong last June 10-11. 

One big advantage of being in the 
Philippines for six months was it allowed me 
to connect and network with many scholars 
who shared or appreciated my research 
interests, which doesn’t occur in Western 
Massachusetts. 

In all, I gave 11 lectures during my six 
months’ stint. The Fulbright grant provided 
travel money which enabled me to give 
lectures in Zamboanga, Cebu, Bacolod and 
Iloilo. I also presented papers at conferences 
in Jakarta, Indonesia and Hong Kong. 

Each lecture provided an opportunity to 
reach a broader audience outside the classroom 
- from members of the U.P. Chinese Students 
Association to the De La Salle University De¬ 
bating Society; from teachers of University of 
St. La Salle in Bacolod and Iloilo Tiong San 
High School to Ateneo de Zamboanga Uni¬ 
versity; and from other Fulbrighters assigned 
in Southeast Asia to scholars from different 
Southeast Asian universities. 

Taken together, these lectures allowed me 
to reach more than 900 people from a broad 
range of backgrounds. 

I would never be able to replicate such an 
experience in the U.S., where interest in my 
research is limited to people in academia. 


Thoughts/reflections 

The six months allowed me to affirm some 
life choices I have made. To return or not to 
return to the Philippines? 

After a painful breakup in 2012, I was 
thrown into a mid-life crisis about what to 
do with my life. Living in a part of the U.S. 
where population is homogeneously white 
and life is at a very much slower pace had 
been a struggle for someone like me, who is 
accustomed to living in big cities and in a more 
heterogeneous society. In other words, it was 
a lonely and alienating existence. 

Furthermore, while I love my job at 
UMass/Five Colleges, the satisfaction of being 
able to directly apply or share my research 
has been minimal, as fewer people where 
I live are directly interested in the study of 
the Chinese in the Philippines and my job 
primarily involves teaching undergraduates, 
not graduate students who could potentially 
share my research interests. 

The question of whether I wanted to be a 
small fish in a big pond or a big fish in a small 
pond dogged me. 

I started consulting people about living and 
working in the Philippines. I discovered that 
unless I work two or three jobs, the salary I 
would be making teaching at a university in 
the Philippines would not afford me the kind 
of lifestyle I had envisioned for myself. 

Furthermore, it would not give me the time 
to research and write. To make things more 
complicated, before I started my Fulbright, I 
met someone and we started dating seriously. 

True, the six months of living, teaching, 
lecturing, writing and traveling in the Philip¬ 
pines met if not surpassed my expectations. I 
had never felt more connected and at home in 
the last 20 years than I had during this brief 
stay in the Philippines. 

Ironically, I came to realize that I am more 
effective and appreciated by being away. A 
certain cache is attached to being “stateside.” 
But more importantly, I am able to focus on 
doing research and writing in the U.S. 

What I dearly miss most is being close to 
my family (all six sisters and their families) 
and being able to share my knowledge and feel 
that I am somehow making a contribution to 
the betterment of Philippine society. 

So, I have decided that for the next five to 
10 years, or until such time that I retire from 
teaching in the U.S., I will spend my winter 
(December to January) and summer (June to 
August) breaks in the Philippines. 

This way, I would be able to continue 
giving lectures on my research and/or teach 
a short-term/summer session graduate 
course at Ateneo or at another university, 
not to mention being close to my family and 
enjoying our beautiful country. 

For now, this decision would give me the 
best of both worlds. 
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health 


How to prevent 
Alzheimer's disease 

Alzheimer's disease affects 5 percent of the population 
aged 65 to 74 years, and 30 percent of people above 
85 years. Half of the people in nursing homes in the 
United States have Alzheimer's disease. 


D ementia is a term used to 
describe the loss of intellectual 
and social skills serious enough 
to interfere with daily living. 
There are several causes of dementia, but 
the most common one (found in 50 percent 
to 60 percent of cases) is Alzheimer’s disease. 

In patients with Alzheimer’s disease, 
the brain cells get damaged and die. The 
normal interconnections between the nerve 
cells of the brain are destroyed, similar to a 
computer with faulty wiring. This scenario 
causes a progressive loss of memory and 
thinking ability. At present, there is no cure, 
but doctors can help 
delay the onset of the 
symptoms. 

What causes 
Alzheimer’s disease? We are still not sure but 
experts theorize that it’s a combination of 
hereditary factors (genes), poor lifestyle habits 
(overeating) and possibly environmental 
factors that can affect the brain. In less than 
five percent of cases, there is a specific genetic 
culprit for the disease. 

Symptoms 

Increasing forgetfulness. The patient has 
difficulty remembering names or where they 
left their things. In the Philippines, we often 
say “ nag-u-ulyanin na .” While everyone has 
some lapses, the memory loss in Alzheimer’s 
disease is more severe. A common first sign 
is the loss of short-term memory (what they 
just did a few minutes ago.) In later stages, 
patients may eventually forget the names of 
their close relatives. 

Loss of orientation. People with 
Alzheimer’s disease cannot state what year, 
month or day it is. They may not know the 
president of the country. They may get lost 
easily. 

Changes in behavior. You often find the 
patient wandering around, getting agitated 
and yelling at other people. 

Struggles to perform daily activities. 
Simple activities like playing a board game, 
cooking and planning the day’s work are 
difficult for the patient. 

Harder to talk and write. Patients have 


difficulty communicating with other people 
and identifying common objects. 

Poor in calculation and reasoning. One 

of the tests to detect Alzheimer’s disease is to 
ask the person to count from 100 backwards 
by decrements of seven. For example, 100, 
93, 86, 79, 72 and so forth. 

Poor judgment. If you ask the patient 
to decide what to do in case of fire, they 
might say something totally irrelevant to the 
situation. Because of these changes, patients 
with Alzheimer’s disease are more prone to 
complications, like developing pneumonia 
and falling. 

Risk factors 

• Older age group. 

• Family history. 
The risk of getting the 

disease is higher if somebody in the family 
has the disease. 

• More women have Alzheimer’s disease, 
but this may partly be because women live 
longer than men. 

• Other risk factors are similar to those 
causing heart disease: smoking, high blood 
pressure, high cholesterol, diabetes and lack 
of exercise. When the blood vessels of the 
brain are partly occluded, then the chances 
of getting dementia increases. 

A difficult diagnosis 

Although Alzheimer’s disease is so 
common, it is not easy to make the diagnosis. 
Your neurologist will determine if the patient 
has the disease based on a mental status test 
(asking the patient questions), a neurologic 
exam and certain laboratory tests. 

Brain imaging (CT Scan, MRI Scan or 
PET Scan) can also help exclude other brain 
disorders, such as a stroke or brain tumor. 

Based on these tests, the doctor can 
accurately identify Alzheimer’s disease in 
90 percent of cases. Definitive diagnosis 
can only be made after death, when a 
microscopic examination of the brain shows 
the characteristic plaques and tangles. 

Patient care 

The neurologist may prescribe drugs 
that can help reduce memory loss and other 
cognitive changes. The first line drugs are 



called cholinesterase inhibitors, such as 
Donepezil (brand name Aricept). These drugs 
work by increasing the neurotransmitters in 
the brain. Donezepil is given at the usual dose 
of 5 mg once a day for four to six weeks. 

However, this drug only works in half of 
the cases. If the patient does not improve or 
has side effects like nausea or vomiting, then 
the drug is discontinued. 

A second drug called memantine may also 
be tried. Alzheimer’s disease is a challenge 
to treat and you need to work with your 
neurologist closely. 

Aside from medicine, the family plays a 
crucial role in the health and safety of the 
patient. First, we should create a safe environ¬ 
ment by installing handrails in the bathroom 
and other areas in the house. Make sure the 
doors are locked at night. Watch out for slip¬ 
pery surfaces and obstructive furniture in the 
house. Have the patient wear comfortable 
clothes and rubberized shoes and slippers. 

In addition, regular exercise and good 


nutrition are essential to the patient’s sense 
of well being. Patients with poor appetites 
may require supplemental feedings high in 
calorie and protein. 

Prevention tips for everyone 

1. Be a lifelong learner. Keep on studying. 
Research shows that people with a higher level 
of formal education have a lower incidence 
of Alzheimer’s disease. 

2. Find an exciting and stimulating job. 

3. Continue doing mentally challenging 
activities like playing chess or solving 
crossword puzzles and Sudoku. Reading 
and playing musical instruments also help 
keep the brain active. Experts believe these 
activities stimulate the brain to increase its cell 
to cell interaction and connections, thereby 
protecting you from Alzheimer’s disease. 

4. Have many friends. Enjoy the friendship 
of people older and younger than you, since 
they broaden your perspective. 

5. You can’t go wrong with a healthy 
lifestyle of regular exercise, a low fat diet, and 
a diet high in fruits and vegetables. 

6. Some studies show that taking Vitamin 
B complex tablets may help reduce brain 
shrinkage and prevent Alzheimer’s disease. 

7. Preliminary studies show that fishes rich 
in Omega 3 fatty acids, like sardines, salmon 
and mackerel, may help protect the brain. 

8. At present, there are unclear results with 
the use of Statins, Vitamin E and Ginkgo 
biloba for Alzheimer’s disease. 

9. Finally, the best prevention tip is to 

treat other medical conditions like high 
blood pressure, heart disease and diabetes. If 
you treat these conditions, then you prevent 
Alzheimer’s disease as well. (P 
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Health Monitor 

By Dr. Willie T. Ong 
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D ec. 15, 2015 marked the start of my six-month teaching/research grant in the Philippines. It is also my 
longest continuous stay since I left home in 1996 to pursue doctoral studies at the University of Southern 
California in Los Angeles, California. In the 20 years since I graduated, I had taught at the University of 
Massachusetts Amherst, obtained American citizenship, reapplied for Philippine citizenship, published 
my first book, obtained tenure and taught for 12 years. 

I always had this desire to use my skills and talent to help bring about a closer relationship between the Chinese 
and the Filipinos. I decided to major in history and focus on research on the Chinese in the Philippines. In my 
first book, Chinese and Chinese Mestizos of Manila: Family 9 Identity , and Culture 1860s-1930s 9 I examined the 
historical factors that led to ethnic tension and conflict. 

While I am very happy where I am presently teaching, nothing compares to teaching a course in a Philippine 
university about the history of the Chinese in the Philippines. So I applied to U.S. Core Fulbright Scholars Pro¬ 
gram for a teaching and research grant, and was fortunate to obtain it. 

* EXPAT, p. 14 


Six wonderful months in Ph 


students on a field trip to the 
Chinese cemetery in Manila. 



























